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the biography itself is a significant contribution to that history of 
American economics and politics, destined sometime to be written. 

Charles A. Beard. 

The House of Lords in the Reign of William III. By A. S. 
Turberville. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1913. — vii, 264 pp. 

Students of British institutional history cannot fail to welcome Mr. 
Turberville 's study of the House of Lords in the reign of William III ; 
and they will hope that the complete success with which he has de- 
veloped an excellent idea will result in other monographs of a similar 
kind. It is the only attempt, so far as the reviewer is aware, to pre- 
sent a comprehensive picture of the House of Lords at any particular 
crisis in British history. It is certainly the only one that has been 
made since so much new material for detailed studies of this kind be- 
came available through the work of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission. The interest and utility of Mr. Turberville's book are so 
obvious that it will be somewhat disappointing if monographs on the 
House of Lords at other great crises are not eventually forthcoming. 
Pike's Constitutional History of the House of Lords has been in good 
service for twenty years ; but there have been comparatively few schol- 
arly studies of the Upper House. The present work suggests similar 
studies of the Lords, say at the period of the American Revolutionary 
War ; in the ten years preceding the Reform Act of 1832 ; or in the 
quarter of a century that lies between the break-up of the old Whig- 
Liberal party in 1886 and the Parliament Act of 191 1. 

Except that Mr. Turberville has included no description of procedure 
at the end of the seventeenth century, there is scarcely an aspect of 
the House of Lords or of the peerage at that time that has escaped his 
attention. There is a statistical account of the House — of the peerages 
created by the Stuarts and by William III ; a study of the episcopal 
bench and of the changes it underwent at the Revolution ; an examina- 
tion of the social position of the peerage at the end of the Stuart 
dynasty and of the parliamentary privileges claimed by Lords ; a chapter 
on the judicial work of the House of Lords ; and also chapters on the 
Lords and the Constitution and the relations between the two houses. 
There is, moreover, an ample and clear statement of the part of the 
Lords in the Revolution settlement ; and incidentally, in the chapter 
on the composition of the House, an examination of the erroneous idea 
that it was in the reign of William III that there began the period of 
Whig supremacy in the House of Lords which lasted through the eigh- 
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teenth century until George III with the help of the younger Pitt trans- 
formed the upper chamber into a stronghold of Toryism. 

The least satisfactory chapter is that on the social position of the 
peerage, where the author relies perhaps more than is well on the 
dramatists of the Revolution period and fails to offer any very illum- 
inating sketch of the position which the peers occupied as landlords 
and in the social and political economy of the shires. There is also 
some feebleness of grasp in that part of the chapter on the Lords and 
the Constitution where Mr. Turberville is dealing with the Last De- 
terminations Act of 1696, an act which when amended in 1729 did so 
much to narrow the franchises in the boroughs and to stereotype the 
narrowness until the great reform of the representative system was 
effected in 1832. These Last Determinations Acts greatly facilitated 
the control of boroughs and the trading in boroughs by the territorial 
aristocracy. They made corruption more worth while on the part of 
borough masters, whether these borough masters were peers, or, as later 
in the eighteenth century, men who had grown rich in trade and were 
using these boroughs to work their way into the baronetage or the 
peerage. The Last Determinations Acts in many boroughs made of no 
avail the local movements for a reform in the representative system ; 
but there is no indication in Mr. Turberville's reference to the Act of 
1696 that any such lasting importance attached to this legislation. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

A History of Emigration from the United Kingdom to North 
America, 1763-1912. By Stanley C. Johnson. London, George 
Routledge and Sons, Limited, 1913. — xvi, 387 pp. 

The work undertaken by Mr. Johnson has long obviously needed 
doing. It has now been done with a considerable measure of success. 
The author has marshaled an enormous volume of carefully collected 
data in easy running order ; and he has neglected no important aspect 
of his subject, except that he nowhere brings out the difference between 
the United States and Canada as regards propaganda to stimulate immi- 
gration. The United States restricts advertising to induce immigration j 
while since Confederation, Canada has spent increasingly large amounts 
of money on immigration propaganda in this country, in the United 
Kingdom, and in every country of Europe where its agents are per- 
mitted to do business. Apart from this omission, the only shortcoming 
is Mr. Johnson's failure to subdivide some of his chapters sufficiently to 
make clear when he is dealing with immigration to the United States, 



